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ness of my own sinfulness and weakness; but I know that
it is not the form of my creed which is to blame for my
shortcoming.0 1

General von Treitschke no doubt approached the question
of religion in a narrow and sectarian spirit. But he saw
life steadily and as a whole. He saw that the political
principles of his son were incompatible with Christian religion
and morality. And his son's reply shows, by its very
sincerity, the inconsequence and incoherence which so
often develop in the mind of one who has concentrated all
his intellectual energies upon one special field of thought.
Heinrich von Treitschke was so entirely absorbed in historical
and political studies that his opinions on other subjects
had become prematurely stereotyped. On religion and
morals, for instance, he thought at the age of thirty-two
very much as he had thought at the age of eighteen. He
lacked the inclination and the energy to reconsider his
intellectual position in all its bearings. Therefore his con-
victions were full of inconsistencies. Even his political
principles had ceased to square entirely with his political
programme. In politics he was a partially converted
Liberal of 1848, preaching with fire and fury the half truths
which he had learned by the experience of the intervening
eighteen years, and only half conscious of the old stock of
Liberal opinions which still formed a large part of his mental
furniture. *

To the end of his life he remained a Protestant in politics ;
and a leaven of sturdy Protestant prejudice shows itself,
sometimes rather unexpectedly, in his writings. He detested
the hierarchical system of the Roman Catholic Church ; he
detested " Jesuit " ethics also, in spite of his fathers belief
to the contrary. In a sense his nature was profoundly
religious, as was also that of Bismarck. But towards
dogma he was contemptuously indifferent. Religion for
him was not so much an intellectual belief as an optimism

1 Briefe, u. No. 407 (May 19, 1864).